INDEX 


TO THE 


HUNDRED AND TWENTY-THIRD VOLUME OF THE 
QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


A. 


Ancarus’s (King) message to Christ, 
493—miracle wrought by the image 
sent by Christ to him, ib, 

Abyssinia, Mr. Rassam’s mission, 511 
—geographical limits, 515—descrip- 
tion of the country, 516— plateau 
or high land, ¢b.—unatural strength 
of Abyssinia, 517— narrow rocky 
passes, 518—pack animals the only 
carriage to be relied on, ib.—the 
tsetse fly destructive to all cattle ex- 
cep: mules and asses, 7.—no roads 
or carriages in Abyssinia, 519—Mr. 
Parkyns’s description of the difii- 
culties of travelling there, 520 — 
beauties of the country, 521—climate, 
522—tapeworm a universal disease, 
ib.—productiveness, b.—the language 
Amharic, 523—nature of the military 
services required, ib.—forces of the 
enemy, 524—Gondar burned by King 
Theodore, 525—lines of communica- 
tion with the Red Sea, 526—objections 
to the northern lines and to the co- 
operation of Egypt, 527—objections 
to the eastern lines, ib.—route pro- 
posed by Dr. Kraft, 2b.—three routes 
by the north-eastern line considered, 
528—the choice of roads will pro- 
bably be reduced to two, 531. 
Addington, stone circles of, 53. 
Agricultural gangs, extent of the or- 
ganisation, 174—shocking sufferings 
of young children in agricultural 
labour, 1b.—‘ open’ villages of the 
midland counties, 177—revolution in 
the rural economy of extensive dis- 
tricts, ib.—depopulation of parishes 
in the eastern districts, ib.—catch- 
work labourers, 178—revolting scene 
at the assembly of the gangs, ib.— 
the whip resorted to by gang-masters, 
ab. —ages of the children, eight, seven, 
and even six, 179—outrages by brutal 
gang-masters, #b.—‘ gibbeting,’ 1b.— 
ages of boys and girls in a gang of 
seventy-two, 180 — sufferings of 
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children in pulling turnips, 2b.—prac- 
tice of drugging infants, 181—stone- 
picking, ib—case of three young 
girls, ib.—intermixture of the sexes, 
182—rate of illegitimacy, «.—shame- 
less wickedness, ib.—effects of the 
system on the home of the labourers, 
183—girls unfitted for domestic ser- 
vice, 2.—voluntary idleness of the 
parents while the children are toil- 
ing, 184—the half-time system, 7b.— 
private gangs organised by farmers, 
185—field-work degrading to the fe- 
male character, 187—removing the 
population by demolition of houses 
in 822 parishes, 2b.—increasing town 
population and dwindling rural, 189 
—moral corruption paralleled only in 
the interior of Africa, ib. — remedy 
necessary to prevent the utter debase- 
ment of the female peasantry, 190 
—necessity for cottage accommoda- 
tion, ib. 


Albert’s (the Prince Consort) ‘ Early 


Years,’ by General Grey, 279—the 
work the produce of a royal hand, 
280—truthiulness, affection, and in- 
telligence in childhood, 283—attach- 
ment to his brother Prince Ernest, 
285—first meeting with the Princess 
Victoria in 1836, ¢b.—eager study at 
the University of Bonn, 287— travels 
in Italy and interview with the Pope, 
291—opposition to the Prince’s An- 
nuity Hill, 295—the marriage, 296— 
the Prince’s determination to raise 
the character of the Court to the 
highest level, 298— William IV.’s 
opposition to the marriage of the 
Prince and Princess, 292—personal 
care of the Queen in illness, 296— 
discards the temptation of succeed- 
ing the Duke of Wellington as Com- 
mander-in-Chief, 300 — fondness of 
country life, 301—resolution to keep 
himself free from party, 302—intel- 
lectual gifts, 303—pre-eminent fea- 
ture of his character a noble estimate 
of duty, 304—marks left by him in 
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the growth of art, science, and bene- 
ficent institutions, ib.—his speeches 
full of genius and evidently his own, 
305—purity and justice of his cha- 


racter, ib. 
Alfieri and the Countess of Albany, 70. 
Alpine climbing, 119—increase of Al- 
pine literature, 120—the guide-books, 
ib.—Murray’s ‘ Handbook for Swit- 
zerland and Savoy,’ b.—Alpine inns 
enumerated, ib.—routes recom- 
mended, 123—estimate of risk com- 
ed with other pastimes, 132— 
riving of unsurpassed skill on the 
great roads, ib.—restorative powers 
of Alpine travel, 185—causes of acci- 
dents, ib.—catastrophe on the Mat- 
terhorn from a fatal mistake, 137— 
scientific benefits from exploration, 
125—Alpine Clubs, ib.—the English 
Club’s contributions to Alpine geo- 
graphy, 126—Austrian Club, 127— 
wiss and Italian clubs, 128—rapid 
increase of Alpine accidents, 129— 
enumeration of accidents,ib.—_twenty- 
two travellers and eleven guides have 
perished in the last eight years, 130 
—fatal accidents on Mont Blanc, 137 
—conditions of safety, 138—charge 
against the Chamounix men an as- 
sumption, ib.—accident below the 
Col du Géant, 141—method of lessen- 
ing the possibility of disaster, ib.— 
foreign strictures on English impru- 
dence, 143, 
Anson (Mr. G. E.) private Secretary to 
Prince Albert, 303. 
Aristocracy’s (English) surrender of its 
most cherished traditions, 265. 


Aryan languages, 36. 

Azeglio (Massimo d’) reminiscences of, 

_ 67—rules of conduct for his boyhood, 
70—his studies as an artist, 77—pic- 
ture of the death of Montmorency, 83 
—wounded at Novara, 84—precedes 
Cavour as minister to Victor Em- 
manuel, ib.—governor of Milan, 85— 
opinion of Garibaldi, ib.—great suc- 
cess as a novelist, 87—his Nicolo de’ 
Lapi, 88 — engaged as a political 
emissary, ib.—his influence on Italian 
destinies, 93, 


B. 


Ball’s Alpine Guide includes geology 
of the Alps, 121. 
artram’s (Rev. E.) ‘Promotion by 
Merit essential to the Progress of the 
Church,’ 237, 

Beke’s ‘ Captives in Abyssinia,’ 610. 
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Blight’s ‘Week at the Land’s End,’ 62. 

Borlase’s ‘ Antiquities of Cornwall,’ 35. 

Brace’s ‘ Races of the World,’ 44. 

Broadhead, Secretary of the Sheffield 
Sawgrinders’ Union, 377. 

Brodrick on Reform, 246. 

Bryce’s ‘ Holy Roman Empire,’ 113. 

Bulwer’s (Sir H. L.) ‘Historical Cha- 
racters,’ 3883—his diplomatic services, 
384—qualities of his style, 7b. 


Cc. 


‘Calvary’ (Mount), a Cornish poem, 
MSS. and editions of it, 47. 

Canning, ‘the brilliant man,’ 411 — 
overcomes the dislike of George IV., 
413—anecdote of his removing a rival 
of the King from Lady Conyngham, 
415—his famous speech on the affairs 
of Portugal, ib.—his boast of ‘ calling 
a new world into existence to re- 
dress the balance of the old,’ 416. 

Carpenters and Joiners (Amalgamated 
Society of), its rules and operations, 
367. 

Celtic language, its two classes, Cymric 
and Gaelic, 36-—Celtic an Aryan or 
Indo-European language, ib. 

Charles Albert, King of Sardinia, 89— 
characteristic interview with D’Aze- 
glio, 91. 

Children’s Employment Commission, 
173. (See Agricultnral Gangs.) 

Christ’s portraits, legend of the origin 
of the portrait on the veil of Ve- 
ronica, 491—letter of Christ to Ab- 
garus, 493—various accounts of the 
portrait of Christ sent to Abgarus, 
494—the picture transferred to Rome 
to the church of St. Sylvester, 497— 
myth of the cure of Vespasian and 
Titus by the miraculous portrait, 500 
—-steps by which the fable of Prounice 
was developed, 501—other portraits of 
Christ claiming to be authentic, 502 
—portrait painted by St. Luke, ib.— 
description of the person of Christ 
drawn from his portraits, 503—remote 
antiquity of the portraits, 504— de- 
lineations of Christ’s features on sar- 
cophagi, 505 —paintings in the cata- 
combs dating from the second century, 
ib.—fresco portraits, 505 — mosaic 
representations of Christ, 506—lite- 
rary sketches of the portrait of our 
Lord by St. Jerome and others, ib.— 
Nicephorus’s description the most 

—— ib.—Christ’s resemblance 

to the Virgin Mary, 499—her por- 

trait sketched by Nicephorus, 7b. 
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Church, its influence on internal and 


external policy in earlier and later 

times, 170. 

Church and curates, 221—probable first 
attack on the Irish establishment, 222 
—basis of attacks on the Church 

, twofold: one false, and the other true, 
223—the great body of the clergy 
shamefully underpaid, 224— emolu- 
ments of the clergy compared with 
those of other professions, 226—in- 
crease of national wealth tends to 
lower the social position of the clergy, 
227—influence of the clergy on the 
tone of society, ib—French clergy 
drawn from the lower orders, 228— 
higher standard of personal life and 
official labour now among the clergy, 
229 — insufficient number of the 
clergy in proportion to the popula- 
tion, ib.— Additional Curates’ So- 
ciety, 231—Church Pastoral Aid So- 
ciety, ib. — Curates’ Augmentation 
Fund, 232—five thousand curates in 
active employment, 7b.—‘ Position 
and Prospects of Stipendiary Curates,’ 
ib.—comparison of curates’ stipends 
with the wages of artisans, 232— 
remote es ca of —— 233 
—non-eleemosynary character of the 
Curates’ Augmentation Fund, 235— 
falling off in the number of candi- 
dates from Oxford and Cambridge, 
237—=statistics of deficiency of clergy, 
239 — necessity of maintaining the 
standard of one clergyman for every 
two thousand of the population, ib.— 
deficiency of accommodation for the 
people in all the places of worship in 
London taken together, 240—fifty- 
two per cent. of the population of 
London shut out for want of room, 7b. 
—progress of a vast lawlessness, 243 
—zeal and activity of the present 
generation of clergy, ib. 

Cobbett, ‘the contentious man,’ 408— 

his ruffianism, ib.—flowers of rhetoric, 

409—good qualities, 7b.—eloquent 
defence of monastic institutions, 7b.— 

specimens of his scurrility, 410. 

Conservative surrender (the), a com- 
lete transfer of power, 533-—-a ma- 

jority of votes in a majority of con- 

stituencies made over to the working 
classes, ib.—project of Tory demo- 

cracy sedulously concealed, 539— 

reticence a flimsy euphemism for 

the concealment, ib.—parallel with 

Sunderland accepting the favours of 

James while negotiating the inva- 

sion of William, 540—the transfer of 


Constantine's 
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wer passed hurriedly, 542—Lord 
erby’s candour in describing his 
motives, 547—his first principle that 
he will not be ousted, 549 — the 
poorest made supreme, 553—depo- 
sition of one class and enthronement 
of another, 555—a leap in the dark, 
556—the mobs of Hyde Park and the 
North the apostles of Reform, ib.— 
no finality in politics, 557—the great 
danger of the Conservative classes 
quietness and confidence, 558—pro- 
bable first objects of attack, 562. 
(Grand Duke) cold- 
blooded ferocity, 320 — his fierce 
temper rendered necessary his renun- 
ciation of the succession to the throne, 


321. 
Cornwall, air of antiquity about it, 35 


—Cornish language lives in the names 
of towns, rivers, mountains, and fami- 
lies, 37—import of the prefixes, Tre, 
Ros, Pol, Lan, Caer, aud Pen, ib.—ex- 
tinction of the Cornish languages, 39 
—Dolly Pentreath the last person 
who spoke Cornish, #b.—her advanced 
age mythical, 40—Cornish proverbs, 
45—Guary miracle or miracle-play, 
49—suppression of the Guirrimears a 
cause of the decay of Cornish, ib.— 
catalogue of Cornish literary remains, 
ib.—Cornish words from the Latin of 
the Church, 7b,—from Saxon, 50— 
words common to all the Aryan 
languages, 51—cromlechs, 7b.—stone 
tripods, 52—pillars, holed stones, and 
stone circles, 55—Cornish castles, 
58—bee-hive huts, 7b.—destruction 
of the Mincamber, 60—Logan stones, 
7b.—modern Vandalism, 6]—Castal- 
lack Round, 62—the Mén-an-tol a 
dial tomark the autumnal equinox, 64, 


Courts of Law (new), 93—the palatial 


idea condemned, 97—the Strand fron- 
tage should be a range of noble houses 
with shops, 98—the interior must be 
an aggregation of courts, not a build- 
ing cut up into rooms, 100—erroneous 
calculation of space, 102—distinct 
quadrangles recommended, ib.—ex- 
tension of the site defined (with map), 
103—properties which ought to cha- 
racterise the building, 105 — true 
character and spirit of Gothic arehi- 
tecture, 106—extravagant versions of 
the palatial idea by the eleven com- 
petitors, 109—criticism of the designs 
—Mr. Scott’s and Mr. Burges’s, 110 
—those of Messrs. Brandon, Water- 
house, Seddon, &c., 111—Mr. Street’s, 
7b,—most modern plans over-designed, 
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114—an architect for each court 
’ essential for individuality and variety, 
116, 
Craycroft on the analysis of Parlia- 
ment, 263—his leading fallacy, 266. 
Cramer and Wickham on the passage of 
Hannibal over the Alps, 207. 
Cromlechs undoubted remnants of Celtic 
times, 51—meaning of the word, 7b. 
Crucifixion unknown to the Jewish law, 


447. 
Cuerdale, its famous treasure-trove, 158. 
Cymric languages, 36. 


D. 


Derby (Lord), charges against, 536. 

Dicey on the Balance of Classes, 254. 

Dogs, their affection and ferocity in the 
retreat from Moscow, 322. 

Druids, Cesar’s account of them, 37. 

Dumas’s (Alexandre, fils) ‘Les Pre- 
mitres Représentations,’ 19. 


E. 
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Gladstone’s (Mr.) dictum on men’s 
moral title to the suffrage, 248. 

Gliickselig (Dr.) many years in collating 
ancient portraits of the Saviour, 508. 

Greeks (modern) not Slavonians, 43, 

Grey’s (General the Hon. C.) ‘ Early 
Years of the Prince Consort,’ 279— 
the work of a royal hand, 280. See 
Albert. 


H. 


Half-time system, 184. 

Halifax, character of, 386. 

Harris’s Highlands of Athiopia, 510. 

Harrison’s Essay on Reform, 250. 

Heapy on the portraits of Christ, 505. 

Haunibal’s Passage of the Alps, Poly- 
bius’s narrative entitled to implicit 
confidence, 192—Niebuhr, Mommsen, 
and Arnold’s opinion that the passage 
was by the Little St. Bernard, 193— 
approached by the Mont du Chat, 195 
—remark in Livy fixing the pass as 
the Little St. Bernard, ib.—the In- 
subres and Boii aid Hannibal, 196—he 





Education (popular) a political ity 
for self-preservation, 274. 

Ellis (Robert, B.D.) on Hannibal's pas- 
sage of the Alps, 196—his mistaken 
allegations, 218. 

Emperor’s {of the French) unbroken 
run of ill-luck since Solferino, 32. 

Executions under Jewish law, 447— 
four kinds of capital punishment, 
ib 


Exhibition (French), its unsatisfactory 
results, 33. 


F, 


Fezensac’s (Duc de) Souvenir's Mili- 
taires, 306. 

Figaro (Le Mariage de), its success ac- 
counted for, 16. 

Fitzherbert (Mrs.) and George IV., 415. 

France, causes of the failure of repre- 
sentative government in, 68. 


Freeman’s History of the Norman Con- 


quest, 145. 
French Commercial Treaty with Eng- 
land, 30. 


G. 


Gaelic languages, 36. 

Gemara (the), a complement of the 
Mishnah, 430—a double Gemara, 
that of Jerusalem and that redacted 
at Syra in Babylonia, 448. 

George IV.’s dislike of Canning, 413— 
anecdote of his attachment to Lady 
Conyngham, 414, 





reaches the Island, a district bounded 
by the rivers Rhone and Isére, 197— 
pass of the Rhone, 198—route 
traced by Mr. Long, 200—march 
through the country of the Allobroges, 
201—first ascent of the Alps near the 
exit of the Rhone from the mountains, 
203—disputed site of the combat with 
the Allobroges, 205—time and dis- 
tance in passing the Alps, 206— 
examination of the opinions of Dean 
Cramer and Mr. Wickham, 207— 
of Mr. Ellis, 208—of Mr. Long, 209 
—Mr. Whitaker’s route, 210—ques- 
tion on the summits of the rival routes, 
213— enormous losses suffered by 
Hannibal in his downward journey, 
214—question of the descent among 
the Insubres, 217. 

Hill’s Essay on Ireland and its two 
main grievances, 268. 

Hillard’s ‘Six Months in Italy,’ 80. 

Hinton’s ‘Church Property, Whose is 
it?’ 223. 

History (English), the Norman Conquest 
not the beginning of the national his- 
tory, 146—-chief English institutions 
traced from the Saxon period, 147— 
English historical continuity, 148— 
ancient British coins a century before 
Cesar, ib.—great Danish quinqui- 
lateral, 150—mixture of Saxons and 
British, 151—assumption by the Kings 
of England of the titles of Basileus, 
Cesar, and Imperator, 152—insurrec- 
tion of Boadicea, 133—military roads 
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of Britain, 135—Roman origin of Eng- 
lish self-government, 156—Thierry’s 
picture of the Norman period com- 
pared with Mr. Freeman’s and Sir F. 
Palgrave’s, 157—connection of Saxon 
England with Rome, 159—with the 
Continent, ib.—foreign royal alliances 
of Edward. son of Alfred, 160—po- 
litical consequences of the marriage 
of Ethelred and Emma, ib.—physical 
changes in England, 161—analogies 
between the eleventh and nineteenth 
centuries, 166—the Witan of Saxon 
England, 167—accumulation of land 
by individual proprietors before the 
Conquest, 168 — the monarchical 
power, ib.—position of the Church, 
169—indications of wealth in the 


eleventh century, 171—luxury gnd | 


excess of the Saxons, 172. 


Houghton (Lord) on the law of primo- | 


geniture, 254. 

Hugo (Victor) on the true, the beautiful, 
and the d, 4. 

Hutton’s nor on the Political Cha- 
racter of the Working Classes, 251. 

Huxley’s lessons in elementary phy- 


siology, 479—the author a master of | 


biology, 7b. 
J. 


Jewish Sabbath, vulgar notion of its | 
being a thing of grim austerity, 440. 

Journalism in Paris, 25. 

Jubilee in Rome, its effects, 82. 


K. 
Kitts Cotty House, 53. 


L. 


Language the true test of nationality, | 
41—the only safe exponent of national | 


character, 45—chain of tradition in 
thought and sentiment of generations 
of the same race, 46—our thoughts 
manacled and fettered by language, ib. 

Law, meaning of the word in the Old 
or New Testament, 433. 


Law’s ‘ Alps of Hannibal,’ 196—lumin- | 


ous and exhaustive, 218. 


Leicester (Earl of) on deficiency of cot- 


tages, 188. 
Leopold (King), reminiscences of, 281. 
Lieven (Princess de), 414. 


Lincolnshire, its chief physical charac- | 


teristics, 175, 
Louis XVI., court of, 390. 


Louis XVIII. and Talleyrand, anecdote | 
of, 398 — anecdote respecting his | 


* heroism,’ 399. 
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Logan stones, destruction of, 60—Logan 
rock at Trereen Dinas, 7b. 

London, 45,000 souls annually added to 
its population, 240. 

Long's (H. L.) march of Hannibal from 
the Rhone to the Alps, 200. 

Lushington on Trades’ Unions, 269. 


M. 


Mackintosh (Sir James), Sir H. Bulwer’s 
‘ Man of Promise,’ 403—his character 
misconceived by Sir H. Bulwer, 404 
—his Vindicie Gallice, 405—dis- 
course on the law of nature and na- 
tions, b.—defence of Peltier, 406— 
Recorder of Bombay, ib.—contribu- 
tions to the ‘Edinburgh Review,’ 
ib.—English history, &c.,ib.—Sydney 
Smith’s character of him, 407. 

Manchester brickmakers, their mode of 
enforcing obedience, 377 — trades’ 
atrocities at Manchester, 378. 

Mann’s Report on the Religious Con- 
dition of the Population, 238. 

Massowah described, 530. 

Melbourne’s (Lord) characteristic say- 
ing respecting Prince Albert, 297. 
Mén-an-tol (a holed stone), its conjec- 
tured astronomical use, 64—its date 
possibly determinable by the preces- 

sion of the equinoctial points, 65. 

Mincamber (a poised stone), prophecy 
leading to its destruction, 60. 

Mishnah (the), derivation of the word, 
430—a complement to the Mosaic 
code, ib.—its six sections, 442—its 
language, 450. (See Talmud.) 


| Moscow (French retreat from), faults 


of Napoleon leading to the disasters 
ofthe retreat, 308 — battle of Borodino, 
ib.—pacific overtures to Kutusof, 309 
—French theatrical representations 
in Moscow, ib.—vast impedimenta at 
the beginning of the retreat, 312— 
cruel order of Napoleon, 313—cruelty 
to Russian prisoners, ib—arrival of 
the Grande Armée at Mojaisk, ih.— 
heroism of Marshal Davoust, 316— 
inactivity of Napoleon during the 
retreat, 317—gallantry of Marshal 
Ney, 319—terrible fate of French 
captives, 320—cruelty of peasant 
women to the prisoners, 1b.—hu- 
mane decree of the Emperor Alex- 
ander, 321—roughing of the French 
horses neglected, according to Sir R. 
Wilson, 323—contradicted by the 
Duke of Wellington, ib,—arrival and 
disappointment of the army at Smo- 
lensk, 325—movements of Russians 
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towards the Beresina, 326— daring | Polybius’s narrative of Hannibal's pas- 
age ie » 329—his passage of sage of the Alps, 192—eulogium on, 
the Dnieper, ib.—arrival and welcome 220. (See Hannibal.) 

of the rear-guard at Orcha, 330—joy | Portraits of Christ, 491. (See Christ.) 
of Napoleon at the safety of le brave Primogeniture, law of, 254. 

des braves, 331 — construction of | Prounice, the woman who had an issue 


bridges over the Beresina, 333—gal- 
lant conduct of General Eblé and his 
pontoniers, ib.—blowing up of the 
bridges after the army had nearly 
crossed, 334—the thermometer 35° 
below zero, 335—marvellous escapes, 
337—instances of selfishness, 338— 
the twenty-ninth bulletin diffuses 
gloom in almost every family in 
France, i.—reasons for Napoleon’s 
determination to leave the army and 
return to Paris, 339—Thiers’s reasons 
why he ought to have remained, ib.— 
the Grande Armée reduced to 12,000 
soldiers able to bear arms, ib.—the 
Emperor’s journey described, 341— 
danger of capture, ib.—his order 
‘tuez moi plutét que de me laisser 
prendre,’ ib.—36 left out of his escort 
of 266 Polish lancers, 342—his arrival 
at Paris, 344—ruin of the army com- 
pleted near Wilna, 346—abandon- 
ment of artillery, military chests, and 
‘the trophies of Moscow,’ ib.—de- 
scription of Wilna during the retreat, 
347—error of Napoleon in making no 
preparations for a military retreat, 


349. 

Murray’s ‘Handbook for Switzerland 
and Savoy,’ 120-—Knapsack Guides, 
121. 


N. 


Newman’s Essay on the Land Laws, 


254—ought to have been called an 
essay on Marriage Settlements, 271. 
Ney’s (Marshal) gallantry, 319. 


Norfolk, physical features of its low | 


country, 176. 
P. 


Paget’s (Mr.) plan of half-time in em- 
ploying boys on his farm, 185. 
Palgrave’s (Sir F.) great work on Eng- 


land and Normandy, 145—his archaic 


and grotesque spelling, 7b. 

Parker on Popular Education, 273. 

Parkyns’s Life in Abyssinia, 529. 

Pharisees or Separatists, 438. 

Pentreath (Dolly), the last who spoke 

. Cornish, 46. 

Pilate, legend of his being condemned 
to death by Tiberius for unjustly 
erucifying our Lord, 499. 

Pius VII., Papal régime on his return, 73. 








of blood for twelve years, 498—im- 
port of the word, ib. 


Paris, the head, heart, and brain of the 


French people, 1— Victor Hugo's 
deification of Paris, ib.—expulsion of 
the lower class beyond the walls, 
5—episode of UHapropriée, 6— 
sixty millions sterling expended on 
Paris in fifteen years, 7—new Paris a 
sort of intrenched camp in a lately 
conquered country, i).—portentous 
rise of house-rent and of prices 
generally, 9—100,000 workmen can- 
not be perpetually employed, ib.— 
mixed motives leading to the trans- 
formation of Paris, 10—extravagance 
of ladies’ dresses, 11—cost of a lady’s 
eight-day visit to Compiégne, 12— 
fabulous sums lavishedonthe Phrynes 
and Aspasias of the day, 13—the 
salons, 14—celebrated literary salons, 
15—confusion of social ranks, orders, 
and degrees, 18—the monde and demi- 
monde, ib,—foreign element in Paris 
life, 19—the café-chantant a speciality 
of New Paris, 22—rich foreigners a 
cause of the degradation of art, 23— 
estimate of French art, 25—effect of 
journalism in causing revolutions, #. 
—the literary class has suffered most 
from the loss of liberty, 27—slavish 
adulation of the author of the ‘ His- 
toire de Jules César,’ ib,—effect on 
the French language of the prevalent 
corruption and subserviency, 29— 
independence of French literature 
preserved, 29—comparison between 
New and Old Paris, %. 


Q. 


Quinquilateral (great Danish), Stam- 


ford, Leicester, Derby, Nottingham, 
and Lincoln, 150. 


R. 


| Race, cranial measurements not a safe 


indication of, 44. 


Reform, surrender by the! English 


aristocracy of its most cherished 
traditions, 265 — flimsy and incon- 
clusive arguments of the authors of 
‘Essays on Reform,’ 276—retrospect 
of arguments for Reform, 245—Mr, 
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Gladstone’s dictum on moral right to 
the , 248—the metaphysical 
figment of ‘natural right’ denoun- 
ced by Bentham and Burke, 249—the 
‘flesh and blood’ argument, ‘ fathers 
of families’ argument, and others 
making the suffrage a privilege, fal- 
lacious, 250. 

Reilly’s discovery of figments of Alpine 

hy, 126. 

Restaurants (French), decline of gas- 
tronomy in, 34. 

Revolution (great French), rapid reac- 
tion after its atrocities, 393. 

Roman nobility in 1821, 79. 

Rome, the Jerusalem of Christianity, 
159. 

Royal authors, 279. 


s. 
Sanhedrim (the), 434. 


Science in schools, reluctance of teachers 
to admit, 465 — objection against 
changing general training into pro- 
fessional apprenticeship, 466—hetero- 
geneous information useless unless the 
intellectual powers are trained, 469— 
intellectual barrenness of mere useful 
information, 470—theory of school 
training, ib. — how the pursuit of 
science is valuable as an intellectual 
training, 474—importance of the mode 
of teaching physical and experimental 
science, 475— experimental physics 
and mechanics eminently fitted for 
educational purposes, 476—chemistry 
and botany, 478-—moral effects of train- 
ing in physical science, 480—igno- 
minious position of science in schools, 
482— experimental and natural science 
should be placed on the same footing 
as mathematics and classics, 483— 
necessity for high schools of science, 
485 — English chestenving? at the 
Paris Exhibition attributed to want 
of general scientific education, 486— 
intrinsic attractions of the pursuit of 
science, 489. 

Scribes, meanings of the word at differ- 
ent periods, 432—three classes of, ib. 

Sheffield outrages, 376—support given 
to crime by opinion in, 377. 

Skulls, their classification an unsafe 
criterion of race, 45. 

Smith’s (Goldwin) Essay on the Ex- 
perience of the American Common- 
wealth, 259—his rose-coloured view 
of American politics, 260. 

Stephen's (Leslie) Essay on Popular 
Constituencies, 256. 
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Stockmar’s (Baron) attachment to the 
Queen and Prince Consort, 289. 

Stone tripods, Celtic, 52. 

Stonehenge a late specimen of Celtic 
architecture, 52— mode of moving 
the stones to their position, ib. 


T. 


Talleyrand, Sir H. Bulwer’s ‘ politic 
Man,’ 384—compared with Halifax, 
386—Pozzo di Horgo’s character of, 
387—derivation of the name Talley- 
rand, ib.—excluded from his birth- 
right, tb.—becomes Abbé de Périgord, 
389—contributes to the scandalous 
chronicles of Paris and Versailles, ib. 
—Bishop of Autun, ib.—represents 
his diocese in the States-General, 390 
—aids Mirabeau and Sieyésin bringing 
about the ascendancy of the popular 
element, 390—offends both the party 
of progress and that of order by 
his support of conferring citizen- 
ship on a Jew, 391—excommu- 
nicated by the Pope, 7b. — relin- 
quishes the clerical character, 392— 
co-operates with Mirabeau to save the 
monarchy, ib.—repairs to England, 
w.—his portrait in 1792, ib.—ordered 
to quit England under the Alien Act, 
343—sails for North America, ib,— 
elected member of the Institute, 394 
—appointed Minister for Foreign 
Affairs by Barras, ib.—reply to a 
squinting man, 7b.—helps to concen- 
trate authority in the First Consul, 
395—Papal bull removing his ex- 
communication and permitting him 
to wear the secular costume, ib. -— 
marries an American lady, ib,—his 
celebrated remark on the execution 
of the Duc d’Enghien, ib. — Prince 
of Benevento, 396—imperturbability 
under Le grog abuse, 397—nego- 
tiates with the Allies against Napo- 
leon, <b.—anecdote of the mode of 
conveying his message to the Count 
de Stadion, 398—the communication 
determines the march of the Allies 
on Paris, ib.—expedient to evade an 
order of Napoleon, ib.—advice to the 
Emperor Alexander, ib.—anecdote of 
his reception by Louis XVIII., ib.— 
message to Louis Philippe on the third 
day of the Revolution of July, 400— 
embassy to London, ib.—how he 
gained his immense wealth, 7b.—the 
most imperturbable and impassive of 
human beings, 401—illustrative anec- 
dote, ib,—a few of his bons mots, ib. 
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Talmud (the), 417— universally neg- 
lected and universally talked of, 419 
—burnings of the book, 422 — first 
complete edition, 424—Aan encyclo- 
pedia of law, 425—its origin coeval 
with the return from the Baby- 


lonish captivity, 426—derivation of | 
from lamad to learn, 429— | 


the word 
the great Corpus Juris of Judaism, 
ib.—its two currents, prose and poetry, 
429—legal and legendary elements, 
430—divided into Mishnah and Ge- 
mara, ib.—it is the oral or unwritten 
law, distinguished from the Penta- 
teuch or written law, 430 — three 
stages in the compilation of the Tal- 
mudical code, 432—relation between 
Christianity and the Talmud, 437— 
difference between the Judaism of 
the Pentateuch and that of the time 
of Christ, 438—the lex talionis un- 
known to the Talmud, 446 — the 
Babylonian Talmud, 449—the Hag- 
gadah, the second current of the Tal- 
mud, 452—Talmudical metaphysics 
and ethics, 455—how miracles are con- 
sidered in it, 457—its doctrine of the 
soul more Platonic than Aristotelian, 

'. 458—rejects everlasting damnation, 

£: 459—collection of proverbs from the 
Talmud, 460. 

Taylor’s (Capt. Meadows) description 
of Celtic and Druidical monuments in 
the Dekkan, 55. 

Terra-cotta architecture of North Italy, 
a magnificent volume, 115. 

Thiers’s erroneous account of the battle 
of Waterloo, 29, 

Tiberius cured of leprosy by Veronica’s 
sacred image, 499. 

Trades’ Unions, terrible revelations of 
the Commission on, 229—their out- 
Tages,270—vast organisation and enor- 
mous power, 351—the Sawgrinders’ 
Union justifies assassination, 352— 
the unionist workman’s sacrifice of 
money, liberty, and independence, 355 
—prohibition of piecework and over- 
time, 356—fallacy of the system, 357 
—its suicidal selfishness, 359—fines 
for ‘ chasing,’ 360—workmen divided 
into two classes, 361—controlling and 
terrorising masters, 362—founded in 
defiance of economical principles, 365 
—inadequacy of the payments to se- 
cure the benefits promised, 367 — 
worthlessness of both benefit society 
and trade union proved by their sepa- 
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ration, 368 — their preposterous and 
incredible folly, ib.—effects of strikes 
and lock-outs combined, 370—neces- 
sity of making war on non-union 
men, 371—fierce and lawless passions 
evolved from the nature of a trade 
union, 7b.—outrages not fortuitous 
results, but the logical effects of 
trades’ unions, #b.—instances of the 
coercion of masters, 372—disobedi- 
ence of a member punished by con- 
fiscation of the savings of a life, 373 
—opposition to machinery, 7b.—ex- 
tortion from employers, 374—parallel 
to the secret tribunal of the middle 
ages, 375—the Sheffield outrages and 
the miscreants Broadhead and 
Crvokes, 376—absolutist principles 
of the brickmakers of Manchester, 
377—-their penalties graduated from 
fines to murder, ib.—masters giving 
up business from threats, 378—needles 
by thonsands put into the brick- 
makers’ clay, ib.—atrocities at Man- 
chester, ib.—charge of Baron Bram- 
well in the case of the tailors’ strike, 
379—case of Hilton v. Eckersley, 380 
—alterations in the law suggested, 382 
—demoralisation reducing the Eng- 
lish operative to the level of the Thug, 
383. 

Tsetse fly’s bite death to the horse, ox, 
and dog, 518, 


Vv. 


Veronica (St.}, legend of her veil with 
the lineaments of the Saviour, 491— 
her name derived from vera icon, the 
true image. (See Christ.) 

Voltaire originator of the scheme of 
improvement in progress in Paris, 31. 


W. 


Wellington's opinion of the retreat from 
Moscow, 307. 

Welsh words borrowed from Latin dur- 
ing the stay of the Romans in Britain, 


West India islands, tone given to society 
by the Bishops seat out to, 227. 

Westminster, palace of, a mere me- 
chanical feat, 95. 

William 1V.’s opposition to the mar- 
riage of Prince Albert with the Prin- 
cess Victoria, 292, 

Witan, the Saxon Parliament, 167. 

Women, literary influence of, 15. 
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